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€DITORIAL 


The Deeper Purpose of the Council- 
Manager Plan 


DVANCING on a broad front, in ac- 
A ors with a well-defined plan of pro- 
gress developed among political scien- 
lists twenty years ago, the forces of reform 
have made astonishing inroads 
on that seemingly impregnable 
old American institution known 
as political bossism. It has been 
a technical rather than an emo- 
tional attack. Its original the- 
ories have become principles 
and have proved sound so often 
now that the burden of proof 
lies with those who resist. 
The objective of this advanc- 
ing movement is to make dem- 
ocracy practical and workable. 
Complicated decentralized gov- 
ernmental set-ups with long 
lists of elective officers bewilder 
and befuddle public opinion, 
and drive the rank and file of the elec- 
torate into a helpless, blind dependence 
upon the political machine as a self-inter- 
ested, but essential, go-between. When 
a simple “short-ballot’” council-manager 
charter is adopted, the voter abruptly finds 
himself so strengthened in his command of 
the situation that he can dispense with party 
labels on the ballot altogether and vote for 
men, expressing a real opinion of his own 
with every mark he makes on the ballot. 
Petty politicians lose their influence over 
such elections! When a city thus shakes from 
its shoulders the dead weight of the political 
machine, it becomes free and, if it likes, can 
stay so, as many cities have, through election 
after election. It no longer furnishes to a 
political machine the patronage and boodle 
and favoritism by which the machine forti- 





fied its illegal powers and enslaved the 
citizens. 

The saving is more than money! Bossism 
is oligarchy, tyrrany, government without the 
consent of the governed, gov- 
ernment by men who climbed 
and scrambled and _ intrigued 
their way into authority and 
who utilized the public treasury 
to finance their ascent; relief 
from all that is a measurable 
step toward the idea of liberty 
that Jefferson talked about and 
which had begun to seem a 
chimera to Americans. 

I can enthuse when I hear of 
a city manager who reduces 
taxes and debts, but many an 
old-fashioned mayor has done 
such things; the real news is in 
the stories of cities where long- 
intrenched political bosses, after the com- 
ing of the new charter, find themselves 
abruptly deprived of the blind unthink- 
ing “party vote” and see it flocking off hither 
and yon to council candidates who are not 
“regular,” and then see the council selecting 
city managers not only from outside the 
party but even from out of town! That's 
freedom! Do doubt it’s efficiency too, but 
that’s incidental! 

Every time a city manager balks under 
pressure for favoritism, every time he stif- 
fens the resistance of the council against po- 
litical importunities, he helps to hold the 
council-manager plan to its prime purpose 
and lifts the torch of freedom! 


tA) Chle 


Editor's Note: Mr. Childs is a New York business man who has made an avocation of civics since 1909; 
was volunteer secretary of the Short Ballot Organization, 1909-17; originated og ae me plan and conducted 


propaganda for it, 1910-17; author, Short Ballot Principles; president, National Muzicipa 


League, 1927-32; presi- 


dent, The City Club of New York, 1927-33; and honorary member, The Inter:ational City Managers’ Association. 
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A Quarter Century of Council-Manager 
Government 


r I SHE annual conference of the Interna- 

tional City Managers’ Association to be 

held in Chicago on September 18 to 20, 
takes on an added significance this year be- 
cause it marks the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of council-manager government. It was in 
the year 1908 that the mayor and council of 
Staunton, Virginia, dissatisfied with the in- 
efficiency of council committees in handling 
administrative problems, passed an ordinance 
creating the position of “general manager”’ 
and delegated to the office “the handling of 
all administrative affairs.’”’ Two years later, 
Lockport, New York, with the aid of Richard 
S. Childs, a New York business man, pre- 
pared a bill embodying the best features of 
the commission plan and the Staunton idea 
of an appointive manager. In 1912, Sumter, 
South Carolina, adopted a new charter based 
on the “Lockport Plan” and a few other 
small cities followed this example. 

The real test of the plan, however, did not 
come until the Fall of 1913 when in Dayton, 
Ohio, a disastrous flood led the citizens to 
adopt a more responsive form of government. 
Springfield, Ohio, took similar action a few 
weeks later and from that time until the 
present the plan has been adopted in cities 
of all sizes at an average rate of fifteen to 
twenty a year. There are now 429 council- 
manager cities in the United States, seven- 
teen in four Canadian provinces, three in 
Ireland, and one in Puerto Rico. These 
cities range in size from Polk City, Florida, 
with a population of 222 to Cincinnati, Ohio, 
with 451,161. At present more than one out 
of every five cities in the United States with 
a population of over ten thousand is operat- 
ing under the council-manager plan, the same 
ratio holding for the ninety-three cities of 
more than one hundred thousand population. 
The proponents of the plan, as proof of its 
workability, point to the fact that but fifteen 
cities adopting the plan during the past quar- 
ter century have abandoned it. They do not 
claim that it is the last word in city govern- 
ment but they are safe in claiming that in 
communities where there is sufficient civic 
interest to provide continuous support of 
good municipal government, the council- 
manager plan is the most effective form of 


local government yet created in this country. 

The several hundred city managers who 
will assemble in Chicago this month, how- 
ever, will not discuss ways and means of 
spreading the council-manager plan, nor will 
they praise its success. They will be inter- 
ested rather in attracting capable adminis- 
trators to the public service and in improv- 
ing their own technical proficiency so that 
the difficult problems the depression has 
spawned may be more intelligently solved. 
Their professional organization, The Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association, was 
organized in 1914 for the purpose of aiding 
in the improvement of local government ad- 
ministration, and in all of its activities the 
Association attempts to foster among city 
managers a professional attitude toward their 
work. Those who have attended these an- 
nual conferences over a period of years can- 
not fail to note that the managers are giving 
increasingly more attention to the art and 
science of administration thus emphasizing 
the belief that public administration is a suf- 
ficiently large field to require special training. 

Further evidence that city management is 
rapidly approaching the status of a profes- 
sion is indicated by the fact that there have 
been 214 promotions from one city to an- 
other; that fifty-four managers are now 
serving in their second city, and twenty-five 
in their third, fourth, fifth, sixth, or seventh 
city; that the average length of service of 
all managers in the service at the end of 1932 
was slightly over five and one-half years: 
and that 78 per cent of the managers ap- 
pointed in 1932 had had previous experience 
in some public office. 

On the whole, city managers have proved 
themselves a group of splendidly qualified 
men whose unswerving adherence to a high 
ethical code has won universal admiration 
and respect. It is manifestly to the advantage 
of both the individual taxpayer and the com- 
munity at large that city management should 
continue its rapid advancement toward rec- 
ognition as a profession and it is a matter of 
special pride to managers themselves that the 
attainment of this objective has almost been 
accomplished within a short quarter of a 
century. 
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What is Public Administration? 


jy MARSHALL E. 


DIMOCK* 


Associate Professor of Public Administration, The University of Chicago 


To Mr. Dimock public administration is more than technical manip- 


ulation and efficient management. 


In this article he analyzes eight 


different points of view and presents his own broad definition. 


O matter where one goes or with whom 
one talks there appears to be a differ- 
ence of opinion regarding the way in 

which public administration should be de- 
fined, the limitation of the field, and the 
approach according to which it may best be 
developed. This difference of view, in some 
cases very pronounced, is not an indication 
of chaos; instead it attests to the large 
amount of practical work that is being done, 
and to the rapidity with which the ambit of 
public administration has expanded. Very 
recently, however, a widespread desire has 
arisen for a more definite orientation and a 
redefining of aims and techniques. Those 
who share this feeling of uncertainty are not, 
in most cases, aiming at sterile uniformity 
or at self-imposed orthodoxy. The belief 
that those who are teaching and doing re- 
search in public administration should at- 
tempt to reach a measure of agreement re- 
garding the scope and the limits of public 
administration is usually based upon a more 
practical consideration. Uncertainty regard- 
ing aim, scope, and method almost certainly 
detracts from the effectiveness of one’s work 
and does not afford a satisfactory basis of 
judging results. The difficulties inherent in 
the present situation were clearly apparent 
in the roundtable on Principles of Public 
Administration which was held at the 1932 
conference of the International City Man- 
agers’ Association.’ 

The basis of more general agreement may 
possibly be found in an analysis, and an 
attempted synthesis, of representative ap- 


*Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Dimock received his 
Ph. D. degree at Johns Hopkins University; 
taught for five years at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles; and recently became asso- 
ciate professor of public administration at the 
University of Chicago. His research activities 


proaches to public administration. A clear 
appreciation of differences is sometimes the 
means of eventual agreement, or at times it 
may result in a new synthesis. The writer 
has found this method a very useful teaching 
technique. The points of view which will be 
examined are these: 

(1) Goodnow’s public law approach and 
his distinction between politics and adminis- 
tration. 

(2) Woodrow Wilson’s emphasis, in de- 
fining administration, upon ends, i. e., ful- 
filling the objects of the state. 

(3) W. F. Willoughby’s interpretation of 
principles and his distinction between execu- 
tive and administrative powers. 

(4) Leonard D. White’s emphasis on 
management and the analogy to business 
administration. 

(5) British reliance upon the historical- 
philosophical method. 

(6) Continental attachment to public law 
moorings. 

(7) “Service station” techniques growing 
out of surveys by consulting agencies. 

(8) The functional-relativist approach, a 
possible synthesis. 

Most of the points of view enumerated 
above are so widely understood that only a 
summary analysis will be necessary. How- 
ever, the last-named orientation will require 
more explanation, and a definition of public 
administration will be hazarded. 

The doctrinal content of public adminis- 
tration was first clearly formulated in this 
country by Frank J. Goodnow at Columbia 


have been directed toward the administration 
of public commercial undertakings and the bor 
derline between public administration and ad 
ministrative law. He has just returned from a 
year’s study of British public utilities. 

1 The 1933 City Manager Yearbook, pp. 265-83 
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University. Although his approach was 
through public law, Goodnow dealt with most 
of the subject-matter which is now included 
in public administration. His greatest con- 
tribution was the distinction, drawn in his 
most challenging book, between politics and 
administration. Although the importance of 
the judiciary was recognized, the courts were 
properly considered merely an extraordinary 
control by which the laws are enforced when- 
ever the normal administrative methods are 
inadequate. Goodnow emphasized the dis- 
cretionary, legislative, and judicial character- 
istics of administrative officials; in other 
words, he did not attempt to put law-making 
and law-enforcement in water-tight compart- 
ments. 

Woodrow Wilson’s view of public adminis- 
tration, as set forth in Political Science Quar- 
terly (Volume IT), emphasized the functions 
of government and the social ends to be ful- 
filled. The good administrator is the master 
of policy as well as the technician who co- 
ordinates the machinery through which laws 
are enforced. 

W. F. Willoughby’s approach is through 
principles, legal doctrine, and the formal 
framework of departments and the civil serv- 
ice. His method is largely deductive and 
analytical. The legislature, the political ex- 
ecutive, and the non-discretionary adminis- 
trators are viewed as distinct departments. 
For that reason the feeling of relationship— 
administration as a going concern—is some- 
what lost sight of. The ends of government 
are regarded as outside of the narrow compe- 
tence of the skilled administrator. In Mr. 
Willoughby’s view, the canons of public ad- 
ministration, being universally operative, 
may properly be applied to the judiciary. 

The modern view of public administration 
was defined as “public management’ in 
Leonard D. White’s J/ntroduction to the 
Study of Public Administration. Scientific 
management is equally applicable to business 
and to government. Comparative assump- 
tions are therefore examined, efficiency be- 
ing the keynote. The approach is institu- 
tional and descriptive. The social and gov- 
ernmental problems with which administra- 
tors grapple are not emphasized, nor are the 
legislative and judicial aspects of adminis- 
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trative action tied in definitely with the 
broad process of law-making and law en- 
forcement. 

The British concept of public administra- 
tion is strikingly different from the American. 
Generally speaking, the universities approach 
administration through history and_philos- 
ophy, hardly touching the descriptive and 
practical sides emphasized by American re- 
search. However, the efforts of the British 
Institute of Public Administration tend to 
bring about a reconciliation of the British 
and the American viewpoints. The tradi- 
tional academic approach in Great Britain 
is in some respects similar to the orientation 
advocated by Woodrow Wilson, except that 
the Princeton professor was looking forward 
and most British teachers study the past. 

Public administration on the Continent is 
still largely an appendage of law, as Good- 
now found it in the 1880’s. Nevertheless, 
due in part to American influence and asso- 
ciations, a new school appears to have arisen, 
in which public administration tends to be- 
come an entity, and the problems and tech- 
niques of the administrative services, per se, 
are given independent consideration. There- 
fore, in the work of some of the younger 
men, the domination of juristic theory tends 
to slip away. The inductive method, with its 
emphasis upon problems, may eventually be 
fused with the juristic, philosophical, and 
historical background of the traditional ad- 
ministrative science. The United States is 
not the only country in which a new synthe- 
sis appears to be in the crucible. 


“SERVICE STATION’ TECHNIQUES 


Before turning to an attempted reconcilia- 
tion of the legal, philosophical, managerial, 
and practical components which have been 
distinguished, the influence of American 
technological or “service station” activities 
needs to be weighed. The methods of the 
Institute of Public Administration, the Insti- 
tute for Government Research, Public Ad- 
ministration Clearing House, the Bureau of 
Public Personnel Administration, the Amer- 
ican Municipal Association, and similar or- 
ganizations, in so far as they create stand- 
ards of administration and apply them to 
specific problems of reorganization, form an 
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extremely important element in the academic 
approach to public administration. They are 
the focal points at which research data and 
so-called principles are tried out in concrete 
situations. 

The relationship between these service 
stations — with their entrée to 
testing grounds—and university 
research in public administra- 
tion, should be very close and 
reciprocal. When administrative 
surveys are made for a govern- 
mental entity, definite assump- 
tions regarding organization, 
co-ordination, finance, person- 
nel, purchasing, reporting, and 
management must be recom- 
mended and introduced with- 
out delay. Men engaged in this 
field frequently state that they 
must constantly be on their 
guard against slipping into an 
attitude of dogmatism and com- 
placency. Being specialists and being con- 
cerned with immediate solutions, they find it 
difficult to keep the broad problem in mind. 
The expert survey man requires outside criti- 
cism and fresh ideas if his assumptions are 
not to become hide-bound and his perspec- 
tive distorted. On the whole, though, those 
who are engaged in professional surveys in- 
dicate a remarkable awareness that principles 
should be regarded as tentative, and that 
different political, social, and institutional 
settings necessarily condition the application 
of standards which have been found success- 
ful in other situations. 


A Broap DEFINITION 


In suggesting a definition of public admin- 
istration, it seems desirable to include ele- 
ments of all of the approaches heretofore 
mentioned. An analysis of public adminis- 
tration may be divided into two phases, each 
dependent upon and closely related to the 
other. First there are problems, functions, 
or ends which must be understood, and in 
the execution of which planning, discretion, 
and policy are involved. The remainder of 
the field deals with the organization, per- 
sonnel, controls, and techniques which are 
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involved in the actual performance of the 
duties assumed by governmental subdivi- 
sions. Public administration is a study of 
the powers and problems, the organization 
and personnel, and the methods of manage- 
ment involved in carrying out the laws and 
policies of governmental author- 
ities. This definition makes al- 
lowance for the substantive and 
adjective phases of law, for 
policy and planning, for scien- 
tific management, and for an 
expanding body of data and 
assumptions regarding desirable 
methods of administration. 

At the same time the unity of 
governmental processes is rec- 
ognized. The foundation of ad- 
ministration is law. Politics and 
administration are a convenient 
classification of governmental 
powers—the writer believes it 
to be the best. But as, more 
and more, administrators are called upon to 
draft laws, to solve social and technical prob- 
lems, to fill in the details of general acts, and 
to exercise important discretionary powers, 
the close relation between law-making and 
law-enforcement deserves clear-cut recogni- 
tion and re-emphasis. 

The most perplexing problem arising from 
an effort to define and to orient the study 
of public administration is that of determin- 
ing what is meant by “science” and “princi- 
ples.” An answer to this problem has been 
suggested in the definition propounded above, 
but the implications need to be more care- 
fully considered in the light of modern-day 
thought. This involves consideration of what 
may be termed the functional-relativist ap- 
proach. In an effort to define what is meant 
by the principles and the science of public 
administration, many helpful suggestions 
may be obtained from the thought and the 
experience of other fields of research. 

Any view should be discouraged which 
tends to regard public administration as a 
detached, self-sufficient entity. The assump- 
tion that a field is self-contained is usually 
discovered as the basis of attempts to formu- 
late hard and fast principles, which the pro- 
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ponents characterize as “scientific.” This 
simple authoritarian premise has caused a 
revolt in the physical sciences,* while also in 
the field of jurisprudence the new school of 
realists has been demolishing the idols of 
believers in universal transcendental princi- 
ples.* Will public administration profit by 
the experience of other sciences and hence 
avoid the sterility and the complacency of 
the deductive-universalist method? Sweep- 
ing generalizations are simpler and dogmatic 
certainty supposedly cultivates respect and 
prestige, but careful thinking suggests that 
these lines are indefensible and injurious in 
the long run. 


THE COMPLEXITY OF ADMINISTRATION 


Public administration is a complex, in- 
volved field rather than a mathematically 
precise and standardized one. Like other 
branches of government, it is concerned with 
human beings, attitudes, traditions, clashing 
interests, and widely different social situa- 
tions. Moreover, within the ambit of the 
administrative services themselves there are 
important differences between (say) prob- 
lems of public service commissions and health 
departments, police administration and fiscal 
management, municipal housing and tariff 
administration. With the rapid expansion of 
governmental responsibilities these differ- 
ences tend to become more complex. Instead 
of hypothetizing general principles for ad- 
ministration as a whole, therefore, it appears 
necessary and desirable to undertake an in- 
ductive approach to individual administrative 
problems, such as health, housing, police edu- 
cation, and public utilities. The functional- 
relativist method begins with an analysis of 


2A. N. Whitehead, Science and the Modern 
World, New York, 1925; Cassius Keyser, Think- 
ing About Thinking, New York, 1926; Gilbert 
Lewis, The Anatomy of Science, New Haven, 
1926; Karl Pearson, The Function of Science in 
the Modern State, Cambridge, 1919 


3 Walter W. Cook, “Scientific Method and the 
Law.” (1927) 13 Amer. Bar Assoc. Jour., 303: 
Karl N. Llewellyn, “Some Realism About Real 
ism,” (1931) 44 Harvard Law Review, 1222 


the political, economic, social, technological, 
and geographic factors which give rise to the 
problem, proceeding to the techniques of 
management, the methods of control, and 
eventually to tentative assumptions and gen- 
eral data. 

Administration is relative to many condi- 
tioning factors; in actual experience it is not 
a self-contained entity. To this it may be 
objected that public administration must, if 
so construed, take in a great deal of ground. 
This is true, but there appears to be no other 
alternative if government administration is 
to be realistic and creative. Public adminis- 
tration is more than technical manipulation 
and efficient management; it should concern 
itself with the solution of problems and with 
social advancement. Technical efficiency is 
sometimes not efficient at all when the wider 
implications of the problem are carefully 
examined. 

The above does not lose sight of the ne- 
cessity of integration, of the problem of or- 
ganizing the general administrative struc- 
ture and the controls through which it oper- 
ates. This important phase of public admin- 
istration can be approached according to the 
new concept of scientific method. Those who 
have been responsible for successful reorgan- 
izations in state governments usually express 
the opinion that the initial and continuing 
consideration is that of giving proper atten- 
tion to the setting—political, traditional, 
economic, and social. The first question and 
the last question are the same: What are 
the objectives and what are the limiting fac- 
tors which must be overcome in reaching the 
goal? Deductive, unrelated, orthodox reor- 
ganizations usually fall short of expectations 
because they are hide-bound and unrealistic. 
As the realists in the law schools are saying, 
each case is a new case; human situations 
are never exactly the same; therefore blind 
adherence to formulae must result in malad- 
justments and in failure to consider the social 
consequences and the objectives which are 
the primary responsibilities of the social 
scientist. 
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Overinsurance as a Factor in Fire Losses 


By GEORGE D. FAIRTRACE* 
City Manager, Fort Worth. Texas 


Incendiarism is a major fire problem in many cities; Mr. Fairtrace here 
recommends needed changes in insurance and fire protection methods. 


URING the last five years Fort Worth 
has had a fire loss record averaging 
about one million dollars per year, or 

over $6 per capita. In addition, this high 
loss has automatically assessed an additional 
cost to fire insurance premium payers of over 
$200,000 a year under the system of credits 
and penalties in use in Texas and which com- 
pensates for a good or bad fire record. 

In an attempt to evaluate the importance 
of the several factors responsible for fire 
losses in Fort Worth, Texas, a study was 
made recently of the fire loss records for the 
first six months of 1932 with the result that 
the city manager submitted certain recom- 
mendations to the state fire insurance com- 
missioner and the city initiated a campaign 
against arsonites. It was estimated that in- 
cendiary fires account for 55 per cent of the 
total fire loss, these fires occurring chiefly 
in residences with a chance of profit that av- 
erages $1,000 per fire. The high incendiary 
losses are deduced from the fact that 30 per 
cent of the fires were known to be incendiary 
and 49 per cent are classified as unknown. 
The city fire marshal’ reports that more than 
one-half of the unknown fires were of obvi- 
ously incendiary origin but cannot be desig- 
nated as such because of lack of sufficient 
evidence. Thus 55 per cent of the total fire 
loss appears to be a reasonable estimate for 
incendiary fires. 

A careful study of forty incendiary fires 
reveals that in thirty cases the insured value 
was higher than the full value as determined 
by the tax assessor. In nineteen of the thirty 
cases, the insured value was 15 per cent 
higher, and in eight cases 50 per cent overin- 

*Epitor’s Note: Mr. Fairtrace was a utilities 
engineer, 1911-17; city engineer, Dallas, Texas, 
1917-23; city manager, Highland Park, 1923-28; 
Wichita, Falls, 1928-31; and Fort Worth, Texas, 
1931 to date. He was first vice-president, Inter 


surance, as measured by the 100 per cent as- 
sessed valuation. A comparision of the 
amount of insurance actually collected and 
the damage sustained in twenty-seven incen- 
diary fires shows that the average losses paid 
on buildings and contents amounted to $743 
more than the damage estimated by the city 
fire marshal whose estimates of damage are 
generally liberal. By comparison of insurance 
payments with building permits for repairs, 
the average profit on buildings alone appears 
to be between $500 and $800. This figure 
combined with the fire marshal’s estimate of 
$430 average profit on contents shows a profit 
of from $900 to $1,200 per fire. It is believed 
the experienced arsonite could expect at least 
$1,000 profit on each fire. These and other 
facts discovered in the survey led to the con- 
clusion that: (1) Property is widely overin- 
sured, (2) total loss fires are negligible, (3) 
profits on incendiary fires can be charged 
against poor adjusting and not to the “value- 
of-policy” law which requires full payment 
of the face of the policy, (4) insurance 
agents are careless about inquiring into the 
moral hazards, (5) adjusters accord little if 
any attention to evidence of arson, (6) skill- 
ful and effective and often dangerous salvage 
work of the fire department is often wasted 
because of lax adjusting, (7) arsonites re- 
ceive larger proportional damages than do 
honest victims of fire, and (8) insurance com- 
panies do not adequately oppose payment in 
cases of known arson. 

In the light of the facts revealed in the 
survey and the conclusions reached, the city 
manager submitted a report to the state fire 
insurance commissioners recommending that: 


vational City Managers’ Association, 1931-32. 

1 Every Texas city has a fire marshal, usually 
the chief of the fire prevention bureau in the 
ire department, whose principal duty is the in 
estigation of fires 
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(1) Every insurance company operating 
in Texas should be required to request the 
fire marshal of the city in which the fire 
occurred to supply it with a full report on 
all fires with particular details if there is 
evidence of arson. This report should also 
include the fire marshal’s esti- 
mate of the value of the prop- 
erty at risk, his estimate of the 
damage sustained separately on 
building and contents, and the 
known previous fire record of 
the insured. 

(2) If the report of the fire 
marshal indicates arson, the in- 
surance company should be re- 
quested to notify its adjuster to 
exercise extra caution and care 
in the adjustment in order to 
eliminate any possibility of 
profit to the insured. The in- 
surance company should employ 
additional independent checks 
on the damage sustained to obviate any 
possibility of overpayment. 

(3) The insurance companies should be 
requested to counteract in every possible 
manner the payment of excess damages 
where arson is indicated by the fire marshal’s 
report, including court action where neces- 
sary. The fear of an extenuated lawsuit will 
prevent many fires. 

(4) The insurance companies should be 
required in any case where the report of the 
fire marshal indicates overinsurance to secure 
independent checks on the value of the prop- 
erty insured, including the 100 per cent value 
as determined by the tax assessor; and if 
these evaluations also show overinsurance the 
agent should be notified and reproved. 

(S$) The insurance companies should be 
required to keep a record of all cases of over- 
insurance and of all cases in which the agent 
failed to report moral hazards easily obtain- 
able, advising the agents at fault of their 
negligence or incompetence. 

(6) The Texas State Board of Insurance 
Commissioners should keep an independent 
record for each insurance agent in each city 
of all cases of overinsurance or failure to 
make reasonable investigation of moral risks 
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as shown by the report of the fire marshal. 

(7) Agents showing a tendency to over- 
insure or who neglect to investigate moral 
risks should be notified of such faults by the 
Board of Insurance Commissioners. Upon 
sufficient provocation or evidence the Board 
should investigate such agents 
and revoke their licenses if they 
are found incompetent or un- 
reliable. 

(8) The insurance com- 
panies should be required to 
file with the building commis- 
sioner or inspector of the town 
in which a fire occurred and for 
which settlement has been made, 
a statement of the amount of 
the damage paid on the building 
harmed by fire, with a request 
for the amount of the building 
permit issued to repair the dam- 
age if such permit is issued. 
These reports should be used 
together with the fire marshal’s estimate of 
loss as a check on the adjusters. 

(9) One of the following three courses 
should be adopted to prevent or mitigate 
overinsurance (these relate more or less to 
the local situation in Texas) : 

(a) Adopt the recommendation of the 
League of Texas Municipalities requesting 
removal from loss ratio computations of all 
losses sustained on property insured for 
more than the 100 per cent value as deter- 
mined by the tax assessor. 

(6) Establish (through the insurance 
commission) a master appraisal board in each 
district to fix the maximum risk 
on each parcel insured. 

(c) Establishment by the insurance com- 
panies of a master appraisal board in each 
district to fix the maximum risk for each 
policy. 


allowed 


CO-OPERATION AND INVESTIGATION 


Under the present laws in most states it 
is practically impossible to convict anyone 
for arson, which accounts in part at least 
for the high fire losses from this cause. The 
writer believes that a study of fire losses in 
cities in other states will show that many of 
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them are incendiary or at least suspicious. 
Aside from a good state arson law, there 
should be effective co-operation between the 
state fire insurance department or board, the 
municipal fire department, and the insur- 
ance companies in securing adequate reports 
on all fire, in preventing overinsurance, and 
in making thorough investigations. Residen- 
ces should be inspected regularly by picked 
men who should instruct the housewife about 
common fire hazards and the need for 
promptness in summoning the fire depart- 
ment, and instill the idea that arson is dan- 
gerous and unprofitable. Such work requires 
tact and training on the part of the firemen. 
An investigator, trained in the detection and 
preservation of every evidence of incendi- 


arism, should reach the fire with the first 
piece of apparatus. If the fire department 
does not have such an investigator, the fire 
chief and city manager should consider the 
advisability of sending a capable man to a 
nearby large city that has a good fire inves- 
tigation division so that he might learn the 
technique of discovering the causes of fire. 
With the co-operation of the insurance com- 
panies the work of a trained investigator can 
be made highly effective. 

The campaign against arsonites in Fort 
Worth during the past year has resulted in 
securing twenty-nine indictments and nine 
convictions. Fire losses during the first six 
months of 1933 were 22 per cent less than 
the losses for the same period in 1932. 


Planning for the Small American City 


This article is a brief digest of a timely and valuable book of the 
same title recently published by the Public Administration Service. 


FUTURE for the small American city 
that gives it importance equal to the 
metropolis because it can be a more 

pleasant and more healthful place to live and 
also offers opportunity for the more succes- 
ful operation of industry is pictured by Rus- 
sell Van Nest Black in his Planning for the 
Small American City,’ designed especially 
for the community of fifty thousand or less. 
“No town is too small to plan,” he points 
out. “There is no city with prospects so bad 
that there are no advantages to be gained 
by looking to the future.” 

By this he does not mean immediate pros- 
pects for growth, the importance of which, 
he says, has been overemphasized since it 
brings fewer real advantages than is often 
realized: rather, the making of improve- 
ments to elevate the town toward the known 
standards of best living conditions. 


1 Planning for the Small American City. By 
Russell Van Nest Black. Chicago: Public Ad- 
ministration Service (850 East 58 Street), 1933. 
Pp. viii, 90, illustrations, charts, bibliography. 
Paper cover, $1; cloth, $1.50; reduced prices on 
quantity orders 


Modern city planning has developed from 
a desire merely to relieve the drabness of 
the average community, often resulting in 
superficial beautification, to a broadened con- 
ception including the whole physical devel- 
opment of a city and its environs, fitting in 
at the same time with neighboring municipal- 
ities, leading indeed to comprehensive plan- 
ning of the state. Making the plan for the 
individual city and carrying it out are ana- 
lyzed as a series of well-defined elements, 
pictured in specific charts for organization 
and administration, thus giving a concrete 
and graphic basis for procedure. 

Seven steps appear in the outline of stages 
and elements of a plan. The first two are: 
(1) compiling desirable base maps (includ- 
ing line, air, and topographic maps) of the 
county, state, and adjoining municipalities, 
and of all previous local or neighboring plan 
proposals, and other kinds of maps, such as 
tax or fire insurance maps; and (2) compil- 
ing pertinent data as to the existing use and 
development of land, facts on population and 
industrial trends, facts on the adequacy of 
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public buildings, street conditions, housing 
and recreation facilities, and the condition of 
municipal finance. 

Constructing the master plan, which is to 
be looked upon as a guide, but an elastic 
one, can be made the third step. Within its 
scope, based upon the analysis of collected 
data, are the system of major and secondary 
thoroughfares, recommended street improve- 
ment cross-sections, a system of parks and 
playgrounds, a zoning ordinance and plan, 
and proposals for the location of future 
schools and other public buildings, the loca- 
tion of future aviation field, proposed car 
parking areas, proposed changes in railroad, 
rapid transit, and street railway location, and 
any other local projects required. 

Preparation of the official city map, show- 
ing specific projects selected from the master 
plan for early execution, is considered as the 
fourth element; and the financial improve- 
ment program, with recommendations for 
the capital budget, regulations to govern the 
subdivision of land, housing recommenda- 
tions, and suggestions for traffic routing and 
control, the fifth. 

Effective presentation of the plan through 
photographs, maps, charts, and popularly 
written and illustrated printed reports, and 
newspaper publicity are the two other ele- 
ments discussed for the purpose of acquaint- 
ing the citizens in a convincing way with the 
proposals. 


SCOPE OF THE MASTER PLAN 


In detailing the scope of the master plan, 
it is emphasized that design or improvement 
of the street system and its attendant traf- 
fic problems is perhaps the most important 
element of the city plan because street lay- 
out very largely controls the character of 
residential, business, and industrial neigh- 
borhoods, and to a lesser extent, the location, 
shape, and utility of parks and playgrounds. 

In this connection the old ideas of street- 
planning and zoning are attacked from sev- 
eral angles in the light of the unprecedented 
problems of modern traffic. Streets should 
be -planned according to function so that, 
for example, through traffic is concentrated 
upon a relatively few main thoroughfares 
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and is discouraged in residential areas. The 
old gridiron plan of streets is described as 
best suited to business and industrial dis- 
tricts, these streets to be fed, but not over- 
run, by traffic from arterial highways, for 
the notion is outmoded that through traffic 
can be considered an asset to a local busi- 
ness section. Closed-end residential streets, 
such as were incorporated in the plan of Rad- 
burn, New Jersey, with long “super blocks” 
making up a residential neighborhood unit, 
can then be laid out. Economy in skilful 
street design, allowing freedom of block plan- 
ning to suit the section, was proved in the 
case of this town plan, whereby the street 
area was reduced to 21.3 per cent of the total 
land, in contrast to the average arrangement 
frequently devoting 30 to 35 per cent to 
streets. The extra land in that case was used 
for parks and playgrounds. 


ZONING REGULATIONS 


Zoning, once looked upon as a legal device 
complete in itself, and acting more or less 
as a “strait-jacket,”’ plays its part as one of 
several elements of the modern city plan. 
It is Mr. Black’s contention that zoning 
should be “reasonable,” above everything, 
and “should not be made the vehicle for at- 
tempts to accomplish things at the cost of 
the individual citizen which should be paid 
tor by the community.” 

He does not advise the copying of zoning 
ordinances of other cities because of the 
danger of misapplication to problems that 
are peculiar. The purpose of zoning is not 
one of exclusion but rather one of finding the 
best place for every use and of keeping every 
use in its place. Not alone zoning, but reg- 
ulating the height and density of buildings 
and the intensity of land use, are of prime 
importance. Building heights out of scale 
with street widths have no place in the small 
city where a reasonable height for residences 
is two-and-a-half stories, and the height of 
business buildings should be no greater than 
the width of the street they front. 

In residential sections of the small city, 
usually used as single-family districts, this 
planner proposes that well-designed and well- 
placed multiple-family dwellings provide 
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much better living than rows of small single 
houses separated by narrow yards. The sug- 
gestion is also put forth (illustrated by its 
use in Chatham Village, Pittsburgh suburb) 
that this group housing in rows of attached 
houses is a better form of multi-family dwell- 
ing for the small city than the usual apart- 
ment house. Affording cheaper and lighter 
quarters than do closely spaced, detached 
houses, it may also provide use for topo- 
graphically difficult pieces of land. 

About the location of the civic center, 
which should be near and accessible to, but 
not directly within, the paths of heavy traf- 
fic, the word of warning is given that while 
such a center is important for convenience, 
for architectural setting of public buildings, 
and is a stimulus to civic pride, “it is cer- 
tainly not so essential to the well being of 
any city to justify large public expenditures 
when there are other more fundamental civic 
needs.” 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE PLAN 


With the remark that no city plan is ever 
finished, Mr. Black explains that an effective 
plan requires an active and permanent or- 
ganization to make the changes and adjust- 
ments constantly necessary. In the chart of 
activities which he proposes for carrying out 
the city plan, the planning commission has 
the general function of studying and propos- 
ing modifications. Administration of the zon- 
ing ordinance is delegated to a zoning officer 
and board of appeals or adjustment, but with 
the clear understanding that these officials 
have no legal power to amend the plan and 
that every proposal for amendment must be 
submitted to the planning commission for 
consideration. A chart is worked out, too, for 
the proper control of land subdivision and 
development, which may vary in different 
states. The value of well-defined and stand- 
ardized forms for administering the zoning 
ordinance is emphasized in maintaining fair 
treatment of property owners and also in 
providing in detail official records which will 
stand up under court review. 

Officials and citizens of a community wish- 


ing to undertake a program of improvement, 
however great their enthusiasm, may reason- 
ably have misgivings as to the cost of their 
city plan program. It is indeed as important 
to analyze the finaricial resources of the city 
with close attention as it is to have a physical 
plan. And it is possible to avoid the difficulty 
of running blindly into debt by programming 
improvements in long-term procedure, bal- 
anced not only on paper but in fact. 

If the city is comparatively free from ob- 
ligations previously incurred, with proper 
budgeting, “A good city plan may not add 
one cent to the total money expended by a 
municipality, and it should save money for 
the public treasury.” 


LONG-TERM IMPROVEMENT PROGRAMS 


A specific plan for long-term improvement 
is discussed, with accompanying schedules 
and charts showing the necessary data for 
the five to ten-year period recognized as a 
“workable” time for a plan. Simply stated, 
the satisfactory procedure for a long-term 
improvement program suggested is: (1) 
making a project-by-project and year-by- 
year program and budget for a period of five 
years; to be supplemented by a plan and 
total cost estimate of grouped projects an- 
ticipated during the subsequent five-year 
period; and (2) making a detailed program 
and budget for the ensuing year, adjusting 
the whole program and budget from year to 
year to keep the projects and the general 
program always five or ten years ahead. Re- 
sponsibility for the financial planning pro- 
gram, it is pointed out, should not rest solely 
upon the professional city planner and the 
plan commission; but co-operating in the re- 
sponsibility must be the mayor, manager, or 
other chief official, the finance officer, and 
the citizens. 

A wise direction of the recognizedly sens- 
ible policy of financing public works out of 
current revenue on a “pay-as-you-go” policy, 
assuring borrowing power in times of depres- 
sion, is an experience growing out of these 
times that is valuable to municipalities which 
have in mind a city plan. 














Personnel Administration in English 
Local Government 


By HARVEY WALKER* 


Associate Professor of Political Science, Ohio State University, Columbus 


According to Mr. Walker, the personnel lessons 
that American cities can learn from England are: 


(1) The universal application of security of tenure for local govern- 


ment officers in all grades. 


(2) The encouragement to serving officers to secure professional or 
other higher educational qualifications. 


(3) The mobility from city to city of successful professional em- 
ployees, as well as general administrators. 


(4) The organization of general municipal employees’ unions (prob- 


ably on a statewide basis) 
service. 


to aid in standardizing conditions of 


(5) The possibility of using less detailed systems of personnel 
classification—fewer specialized classes and more general classes. 


ERSONNEL administration in English 
Pica government is quite different from 
anything to be found in America. The 
American student of public administration 
who approaches the study of personnel prac- 
tices in English local government is bewil- 
dered at first by his inability to find points 
of resemblance with American practice to 
serve as planes of reference. But he soon 
finds that this is impossible and begins to 
dissect the English system into its elements 
to see how it is put together. In the end he 
finds a scheme which is very satisfactory to 
those who use it, but which according to 
American standards ts elementary and in- 
complete. It may, however, be of interest to 
American readers to know something about 
the English system. It is in actual operation 
successfully carrying out from day to day 
the services of the local government area 
which are, generally speaking, much wider 
than those rendered by the American city. 
The writer does not pretend to have a 
comprehensive knowledge of the English 
system. But he has, during a year in Eng- 


*Epitor’s Note: Mr. Walker received his 
Ph. D. degree at the University of Minnesota, 
1928; was assistant secretary, International City 
Managers’ Association and League of Kansas 
Municipalities, 1922-25; staff member, League of 
Minnesota Municipalities, 1925-28; associate pro 


land, talked with scores of local govern- 
ment officers, visited London, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Birmingham, Sheffield, Leeds, 
Nottingham, Leicester, Hull, Newcastle, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Coventry and several 
smaller cities; interviewed the chief officers 
of the principal local government organiza- 
tions and professional societies, and attended 
their meetings. The following description is 
an attempt to crystallize into small compass 
some of the principal impressions gained in 
this process. 

Local government officers may be divided 
into two groups: (1) professional and tech- 
nical officers, and (2) juniors. Besides these, 
the local corporations employ typists in the 
offices and skilled and unskilled laborers in 
the various public service enterprises. The 
police and fire departments constitute a dis- 
tinct service which is largely under national 
control. It will not be discussed here since 
the procedure and rules governing the police 
are quite different from those for other types 
of employees. Similar considerations apply 
to education service. 


fessor of political science, Ohio State University, 
1928 to date; assistant director of finance, State 
of Ohio, 1929-30; and spent the past year in 
England as a research fellow of the Social Science 
Research Council studying the subject of training 
in the public service. 
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Centralized recruiting is practically un- 
known. The local councils are divided into 
committees, one for each administrative de- 
partment. Each committee chooses the chief 
administrative officer for the department un- 
der its control and on the advice of this of- 
ficer selects his technical assist- 
ants and approves his selection 
of juniors and typists for the 
office and of skilled and un- 
skilled laborers for the work of 
the department. There is hardly 
a city in which there is co-ordi- 
nation between the recruiting 
activities of the various commit- 
tees. In the London County 
Council and in Manchester there 
is a common entrance examina- 
tion for juniors in all depart- 
ments. In a number of cities 
there is unified control over sal- 
aries and wages, but not over 
recruiting. 

Professional and technical officers are 
selected by interview before the appropriate 
committee from among applicants in re- 
sponse to a public advertisement of the va- 
cancy. Professional qualifications are usually 
judged wholly on the basis of membership 
in a professional society. Thus the selection 
of these important officers is in part at least 
delegated to a private professional organiza- 
tion. The theory is that professional qualifi- 
cations should be judged by the body of per- 
sons engaged in the profession. It should be 
said, to the credit of these societies, that high 
standards are maintained, although the dan- 
ger of artificial restriction of entry to a pro- 
fession by unnecessarily raising the standards 
or the admission fees is always present. 
Administrative ability in an applicant is 
usually judged by his record. There is a 
great deal of moving about from city to city 
among these professional officers and their 
records in the municipal field soon become 
well known. In no case which has been noted 
by the writer has a written competitive ex- 
amination been given. In fact the method of 
selection in this grade greatly resembles that 
used in the selection of a city manager in the 
United States, the committee in England cor- 
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responding to the council in the United 
States. 

Subordinate professional and technical of- 
ficers may come from outside the service of 
the city making the selection, or may come 
from within the department in which the 
appointment is being made. If 
there are eligible persons the 
second method is usually used. 
If outside men are chosen they 
may be young university grad- 
uates, but must possess profes- 
sional qualifications. But eligi- 
bility for this type of promo- 
tion, 7. e., from the junior staff 
to the technical or professional 
staff, depends upon whether or 
not the junior has improved his 
time by studying for and taking 
the examinations of the appro- 
priate professional society. A 
system of virtual apprenticeship 
still obtains in the legal and en- 
gineering professions, although qualifications 
may also be secured by university study 
in the case of engineering, but not in the 
case of the solicitor group of the legal pro- 
fession. Only in the treasurer’s departments 
may a junior rise to the highest post with- 
out apprenticeship or formal professional 
training secured outside the service. 

The junior staff is recruited by selection. 
The chief officer of the department con- 
stantly receives applications from persons 
who desire to enter the service of the depart- 
ment. He may and usually does keep a 
register of such applicants as are of the 
proper age and educational standing. As 
vacancies occur the group at the head of this 
list (7. e., those whose applications have been 
longest on file) is called in for interview. On 
the basis of this interview a recommendation 
is made to the committee at the head of the 
department and the appointment is made. 
Of the local authorities visited, only Man- 
chester and the London County Council gave 
open competitive examinations for entry to 
the junior staff. These were purely educa- 
tional tests of the conventional school type. 
Short answer tests, aptitude tests, and gen- 
eral intelligence tests as used in the United 
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States are unknown. In the rest of the cities, 
every applicant was required before entry to 
possess a certificate indicating educational 
attainment roughly equivalent to that re- 
quired for university matriculation (i. e., 
slightly higher than our high school gradua- 
tion). The age limits for entry are usually 
15 to 17. It should be noted that unless a 
person enters the municipal service before 
he is 17 years of age he usually cannot get 
in at all. There are a few admissions at 18, 
on graduation from public school, and a few 
of persons trained outside in the professions 
such as nursing, law, medicine and engineer- 
ing, but these are a very small part of the 
total. 

Skilled and unskilled labor is secured 
largely through two sources: (1) recruit- 
ment and apprenticeship of boys, usually 14 
to 15 years of age, and (2) through the 
public employment exchanges operated by 
the Ministry of Labor. Tramways, water 
works, gas works, electricity works, and other 
similar undertakings which are nearly all 
publicly owned and operated in England are 
largely manned in this fashion. Selection, if 
any, is by interview. There is no open com- 
petitive examination. Typists for the public 
offices are also secured without open compe- 
tition from among graduates of local tech- 
nical schools recommended by the head- 
mistresses. 


PROBATION AND TRAINING 


While the English municipal employees 
must serve a probationary period, there is 
little evidence that any are eliminated. The 
English administrator does not have an ac- 
curate service rating system to aid him in the 
elimination process. There is little transfer 
between departments since each is practically 
a water-tight compartment. Promotion is 
largely on a seniority basis, except in the 
higher posts. Increments of salary are 
granted automatically upon the completion 
of the required period of service, although in 
some cities the formality of securing a cer- 
tificate of satisfactory service is followed. 
This lack of advancement and promotion on 
merit may be attributed as much to the fail- 
ure to use a modern and reliable service 
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rating system as to tradition. 

Since the entrance tests are educational in 
character and since the age limit is very low, 
one might expect to find a large amount of 
training in the service. There is some. The 
juniors in the offices are encouraged to pre- 
pare themselves by private study or by ap- 
prenticeship for the examinations of the ap- 
propriate professional society or examining 
board. Or, since not all of them may aspire 
to the professional posts, those who do not 
study for professional examinations are en- 
couraged to secure diplomas in public admin- 
istration or take degrees by attending evening 
classes at a convenient university. The en- 
couragement usually consists of payment of 
tuition and examination fees from public 
funds. In some cases allowances are made 
for purchase of books also. A bonus may be 
paid for success in an examination. But pro- 
motion or advancement does not automati- 
cally follow. The employee must show that 
his work has been improved by his study, 
and vacancies must exist before promotion 
ensues. Even then those who have not taken 
outside courses are considered too. 

Many private coaching schools conduct 
correspondence courses to aid public em- 
ployees in qualifying for professional exam- 
inations. None is more complete, however, 
than that conducted by the National Asso- 
ciation of Local Government Officers, fa- 
miliarly known as NALGO. These corres- 
pondence courses are of particular value to 
the thousands of municipal employees who 
do not live within easy reach of a university 
or technical school where appropriate train- 
ing courses are given. 

The nature of much of the training is de- 
termined by the examinations set by pro- 
fessional or examining bodies. Following is 
a partial list of the bodies, with the groups 
of posts for which they examine: 

Town CLerKs (practically all solicitors)— 
The Law Society. 

RATING AND VALUATION OrFicers — Incor- 
porated Association of Rating and Valuation 
Officers and Chartered Surveyors’ Institution. 

RELIEVING OFFICERS AND INSTITUTION OFP- 
FICERS—Poor Law Examinations Board. 

SMOKE INspectors. Foop INSPECTORS, SANI- 
TARY INSPECTORS and HEALTH VistTors—Royal 
Sanitary Institute. 
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FINANCIAL OFFICcERS—Institute of Municipal 
Treasurers and Accountants. 

SEWAGE WorkKsS MANAGERS—Institute of Sew- 
age Purification. 

Pustic CLEANSING OFFicers—lInstitute of 
Public Cleansing. 

TRANSPORT OFFICERS—lInstitute of Transport. 

ENGINEERS (Civi_)—Institution of Municipal 
and County Engineers and Institution of Civil 
Engineers. 

ENGINEERS (Gas)—Institution of Gas En- 
gineers. 

ENGINEERS (WATER)—Institution of Water 
Engineers. 

ENGINEERS (MECHANICAL) — Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers. 

Since there are several grades of member- 
ship in most cases, even the junior officers 
in a municipal department may, and often 
do, possess a professional qualification se- 
cured through one of the examinations. 


CLASSIFICATION SCHEMES 

Only recently have English cities taken an 
interest in classification and compensation 
plans as tools of personnel management. Up 
to the present most of the plans which have 
heen produced have been based upon sal- 
aries paid, not upon duties. The number of 
classes recognized in English local govern- 
ments is much smaller than in any American 
city of comparable size. This, of course, re- 
sults from the general character of the en- 
trance tests, if any, and the uniformly low 
age limit. The juniors in the tramways de- 
partment, the water works, the health de- 
partment, and the town clerk’s office are an 
undifferentiated group. 

Compensation plans are, however, more 
numerous. They are, in the main, carefully 
and scientifically prepared by comparison 
with rates paid for similar work by private 
employers. Of course they are not adjusted 
according to work performed as between 
employees lumped in the same huge class, 
but neither is this done in private employ- 
ment. As between juniors and technical and 
professional employees more differentiation 
is secured. Comparisons of actual rates be- 
tween England and the United States is 
futile, however, because of the wide differ- 
ences in the conditions of service. 
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CONDITIONS OF SERVICE 


English local government employees enjoy 
a life tenure during good behavior. For some 
this is a legal right but for the vast majority 
ii rests entirely upon custom. Dismissals or 
resignations for political reasons are practi- 
cally unknown. Office hours are short, usu- 
aliy 41 per week, although there may be 
considerable overtime without extra pay. 
Vacations and sick leaves on pay are gener- 
ous. In some cities and for some classes of 
employees there are liberal superannuation 
allowances. The majority of public employ- 
ees come under the workmen’s compensation 
act. 

Municipal employees are strongly organ- 
ized into an association known as NALGO. 
The activities of this organization include: 
(1) all classes of insurance, (2) building 
loans, (3) seashore vacation camps, (4) co- 
operative buying, (5) legal aid, (6) sickness 
benefit, including a convalescent home, (7) 
vacation cruises, and (8) an extensive educa- 
tional service. All of these except the last 
are available for members only. Any mu- 
nicipal employee who will pay the nominal 
fees required may secure the benefit of the 
education service. Besides these activities, 
the association performs the usual trade 
union functions of negotiating with the mu- 
nicipal corporations, with national govern- 
ment departments, and with Parliament con- 
cerning all matters affecting municipal em- 
ployees. Its invested funds for all activities 
are now nearly five million dollars. 

As evidence that the English recognize 
that all is not as it should be in the personnel 
field, there is at present a departmental com- 
mittee of the Ministry of Health sitting to 
consider questions relating to the recruit- 
ment and training of local government of- 
ficers. By the time this article appears in 
print its report will be available. Those who 
venture to predict its conclusions say there 
will probably be some pronouncement on the 
desirability of open competitive examina- 
tions, on the need for co-ordination of per- 
sonnel administration in the cities, and on 
the introduction of university graduates into 
the local government service from which they 
have hitherto been practically barred. 











How Much Shall Be Spent for Libraries? 


By GLENN E, HOOVER* 
Councilman, City of Oakland, California 


When compared with expenditures for cigarettes, theaters, and other 
community expenses, the library budget seems small. Mr. Hoover believes that 
progressive communities will spend more rather than less on library facilities. 


OW much should a community spend 
for library facilities? The statisti- 
cians can tel us the total each city 

spends, how much per capita, how much per 
volume circulated, and so on, but none of 
these figures give any fundamental principle 
by which to determine the amount that 
should be spent. So called “norms” have been 
suggested by such organizations as the Amer- 
ican Library Association and others. Most 
of these are now antiquated, but even when 
first published they were but arbitrary fig- 
ures, submitted without any statement of 
principles on which they were based. 

If we turn to the leading writers in the 
field of public finance our search will prove 
equally fruitless, so that we are forced to 
do our own reasoning and to rely on our own 
resources. At the outset, it seems to me 
that no single item in the municipal budget, 
or even the total budget figure, can be 
fairly evaluated apart from a consideration 
of the total community income. As com- 
pared to rich communities, poorer ones ob- 
viously cannot spend so much upon libraries, 
nor indeed upon anything else. The total 
community income must be divided be- 
tween governmental and private expendi- 
tures in such a way that a dollar spent in 
one way yields as much satisfaction as a 
dollar spent in any other way. Or to revert 
to more technical jargon, a community 


* Epitor’s Note: Mr. Hoover was educated at 
the University of Washington and at the Uni- 
versity of Strasbourg, France, where he obtained 
his doctor's degree ; was instructor for two years 
at the University of Oregon, and for the past 
seven years has been chairman, department of 
economics and sociology, at Mills College, Oak- 
land, California. He has been a member of the 
Oakland City Council for the past two years. 


should distribute its income so that the mar- 
ginal utility derived from the last unit ex- 
pended for each of all possible outlays is 
the same. To illustrate: The community 
income should be divided so that the last 
thousand dollars spent on libraries yields as 
much satisfaction as if spent on the police 
force, or for clothes, or entertainment. Such, 
I understand, is what philosophers and econ- 
omists refer to as the hedonistic calculus, 
or the “greatest-pleasure-principle.”’ 

This is obviously the way in which an in- 
dividual distributes his expenditures. But 
when we attempt to apply this principle to 
the expenditures of a community, we must 
recognize the fact that the judgment and 
tastes of individuals differ. It is impossible 
to distribute the community’s income to the 
satisfaction of all. With respect to libraries 
some want to spend more, some less, and 
possibly some are not willing to spend any- 
thing. I do not believe it is possible to har- 
monize these conflicting desires. So long as 
we are committed to democratic solutions, 
there is nothing for us to do but to be guided 
by the pressure which these various factions 
can exert. In short there is no right amount 
that should be spent on libraries. Like so 
many other disputes, this one too finally re- 
solves itself into a question of taste. 

If the foregoing analysis is sound a com- 
munity should spend as much for libraries as 
the electorate can be persuaded to author- 
ize. The friends of the library should labor 
continuously to persuade their fellow citizens 
to spend more of the community income on 
libraries rather than on less worthy things. 
So-called “norms,” if they are to be utilized 
at all, should be so flexible that they may 
serve as a stimulus to further library develop- 
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ment rather than as justification for civic 
complacency. 

Having thus briefly disposed of the gen- 
eral principle involved it might be interest- 
ing to observe the place of the public li- 
brary in the community budget of Oakland. 
By community budget is meant 
the total expenditures of the 
community whether for public 
or private services. With re- 
spect to the financial support of 
its libraries, Oakland occupies 
a middle-of-the-road position. 
It is neither so generous as some 
cities nor so parsimonious as 
others. In 1931, of the forty- 
one largest American cities, 
Oakland was nineteenth on the 
basis of per capita expendi- 
tures for libraries. In that year 
the average per capita expendi- 
ture for these cities was 78.7 
cents while Oakland’s per cap- 
ita expenditure was 85 cents. In the budget 
adopted since that date, somewhat more 
money was allotted to Oakland libraries, but 
only a very little more. In 1931 San Fran- 
cisco spent 27 cents less per capita than 
Oakland while Los Angeles spent 28 cents 
more. Oakland is typical of those cities 
which give their libraries just average sup- 
port. 


LIBRARY AND OTHER Costs COMPARED 


Let us now compare Oakland’s expendi- 
tures for libraries with some of its other ex- 
penditures. The city supports one main li- 
brary, eighteen branches, and three “book 
stations.” Most of the branches are housed 
in rented quarters, but four of them, to- 
gether with the main library, were gifts from 
Andrew Carnegie and two were gifts from 
a local philanthropist, the late C. W. Gib- 
son. The taxpayers have never contributed 
one cent for the construction of library build- 
ings. In contrast with the library and its 
eighteen branches, the people of Oakland 
support thirty-five theaters, with a seating 
capacity of more than 43,000, while the 
main library with all its branches will seat 
but 2,025. In other words, twenty seats in 
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theaters for every one in a library! 

The insurable value of the library build- 
ings, furnishings, and books (other than un- 
bound periodicals), is something less than 
$600,000. The assessed valuation of the 
theater buildings and furnishings is $1,677,- 
700. Property in Alameda 
County is assessed at approxi- 
mately one-half its true value, 
so that theater buildings and 
furnishings in Oakland must be 
worth at least $3,500,000, or 
approximately six times as much 
as the library buildings and 
furnishings. It has proved more 
difficult to compare the value 
of the land used for library pur- 
poses with that used for the- 
ater purposes, because many 
theaters are built on leased land, 
so that only the lease-hold in- 
terest in the land is assessed 
to the theater. In some cases 
where a single tract was put to a double use 
it was necessary to make a rough estimate of 
the portion of the assessed value that should 
be attributed to the theater site. The as- 
sessed value of the real estate on which Oak- 
land theaters pay taxes is $3,044,150, which 
probably represents a value in excess of six 
million dollars. The municipally owned land 
devoted to library use is, of course, not 
assessed, but the report of the city auditor 
for 1931 lists its value at $75,000, which 
we assume represents the price paid. Its 
true value is undoubtedly in excess of that 
figure, but even if the value of library lands 
were increased four-fold to $300,000, the 
value of the theater lands would outweigh 
even this figure by twenty to one. 

It also may prove interesting to estimate 
what Oakland spends for cigarettes and to 
compare that expenditure with the tax 
money spent for libraries. The recent report 
of the California Tax Research Bureau es- 
timates that a state tax of 2 cents a pack- 
age on cigarettes would raise $2,963,000 a 
year. Such a revenue would involve an ex- 
penditure for cigarettes by the entire state 
of $22,222,500. According to the 1930 cen- 
sus about one-twentieth of the state’s popu- 
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lation lives in Oakland. If our population 
smokes its share of cigarettes, our community 
must spend each year for that purpose about 
$1,111,125 as compared with a total budget 
allowance for libraries in 1930 of $242,735. 
Cigarettes cost Oakland about five times as 
much as public libraries. 

It is unnecessary to give further compari- 
sons or to pursue this line of reasoning fur- 
ther. It must be obvious to all that govern- 
mental expenditures are only a portion of 
the total community expenditures. It is 
equally evident to some of us that our li- 
brary budgets should be increased, if need 
be, by decreasing some of our community 
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expenditures for less worth while things. 
There is room for improvement in the in- 
tellectual and cultural tone of a community 
that will rest content with antiquated and 
shabby libraries at the same time that it 
supports moving picture palaces. The in- 
sistence upon tax reduction is after all in 
large part an insistence that tax funds be 
frugally and wisely spent. To that no one 
can make objection. But library funds are 
now in the main so administered, and li- 
brary staffs are uniformly poorly paid. Pro- 
gressive communities undoubtedly will spend 
more rather than less on library facilities 
and they should. 


The City Manager Conference Program 


City managers will celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
their profession at their annual conference in Chicago this month. 


ROBLEMS of municipal finance and 
tenant administration will occupy 
the limelight among the many subjects 
to be discussed at the twentieth annual con- 
ference of the International City Managers’ 
Association to be held in Chicago on Sep- 
tember 18 to 20. Indications are that the 
attendance will surpass that of any previous 
conference largely because of the increased 
interest in municipal government and the 
changed status of the city’s relation to the 
state and tederal governments brought about 
by recent legislation. The program this year 
has been planned to meet the needs of these 
new conditions. Over three hundred per- 
sons, including 110 city managers, have ad- 
vised the conference arrangements commit- 
tee of their plans to attend. All sessions of 
the conference will be held at the Interna- 
tional House, 1414 East 59 Street, on the 
University of Chicago campus. 
OUTLINE OF TENTATIVE PROGRAM 
First Day, September 18 
The first session of the conference fol- 


lowing registration will be devoted to three- 
minute discussions by thirty-five city man- 


agers on their most difficult problems, with 
Roy S. Braden, county manager, Arlington 
County, Virginia, presiding. The city man- 
agers who will participate in this session are: 
H. B. Anderson, George S. Barnard, S. H. 
Bothwell, E. P. Bridges, H. F. Burkholder, 
F. L. Cloud, C. C. Congdon, J. H. Curtis, L. 
M. Dissinger, Harold H. Everett, William F. 
Galt, R. L. Hefner, J. C. Hiteshew, V. J. 
Hultquist, F. L. Jenkins, P. A. Kammeraad, 
H. T. Lawrence, George L. Lusk, J. Bryan 
Miller, Louis T. Nein, A. C. Newman, Lee 
H. Powell, J. H. Sanders, A. W. Seng, E. M. 
Shafter, Frank E. Sheehan, H. A. Sherman, 
E. M. Sneckenberger, C. L. Stine, J. Donald 
Sullivan, I. G. Vass, James G. Wallace, C. E. 
Wallingford, Peter Walraven, and Edmund 
H. Waterhouse. 

C. A. Dykstra, city manager of Cincinnati 
and president of the Association, will give his 
presidential address at the “Get-Acquainted 
Luncheon” at which City Manager O. E 
Carr of Oakland, California, will preside. 

The afternoon session will be a continua- 
tion of the difficult problem session, with 
twenty-eight city managers participating. 
They are: Bernard S. Alnutt, W. E. Brack- 
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ett, W. E. Brooks, H. L. Burdette, R. E. 
Clement, L. P. Cookingham, James W. Flint, 
William A. Holt, J. K. Huey, W. P. Hunter, 
Howard F. Mace, T. C. North, P. P. Pilcher, 
Donald S. Sammis, Harry A. Schmitt, John 
A. Smith, F. L. Streed, Bill N. Taylor, Henry 
Traxler, Theodore M. Wardwell, Arthur H. 
Wedge, L. G. Whitney, R. J. Whitney, Rich- 
ard G. Williams, W. K. Willman, E. P. Wil- 
sey, Ross E. Windom, and George R. Young. 
Upon the completion of the discussion the 
difficult problems will be summarized and 
trends in various fields indicated by Frank 
Bane, director, American Public Welfare As- 
sociation; Carl H. Chatters, director, Munic- 
ipal Finance Officers’ Association; and Fred 
Telford, director, Bureau of Public Person- 
nel Administration. 

A dinner and reception to new members 
of the Association are scheduled for the eve- 
ning. 


Second Day, September 19 

City managers will meet in breakfast ses- 
sions according to population groups. The 
group of managers of cities under fifteen 
thousand population will be presided over 
by H. G. Crow, city manager of St. Joseph, 
Michigan; from fifteen thousand to fifty 
thousand, by V. R. Smitham, city manager 
ot Wichita Falls, Texas; and over fifty thou- 
sand population, by Russell P. Price, city 
manager of Hamilton, Ohio. Following the 
group breakfasts, the city managers will as- 
semble at once in the same grouping for 
discussion sessions. Some of the subjects to 
be discussed by the city managers of cities 
under fifteen thousand population include: 
the federal administration of public works, 
effective methods of collecting taxes, con- 
struction of city-owned utility plants, keeping 
the public informed on city activities, reduc- 
ing expenditures, assessed valuations, and 
training patrolmen. The discussion on these 
subjects is to be led by J. H. Ames, S. S. Cox, 
W. F. Dav, and E. j. Donnelly. 

The city managers from cities of fifteen 
to fifty thousand population will discuss the 
federal public works administration, new 
sources of municipal revenue, collection of 
delinquent water accounts, refunding munic- 
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ipal bonds, and reducing incendiary fire 
losses. City managers who will lead the dis- 
cussion on these subjects are: E. C. Rutz, 
L. G. Howell, C. M. Osborn, George J. 
Roark, and H. J. Graeser. 

City managers of cities of over fifty thou- 
sand population will discuss matters of ad- 
ministrative policy such as the determination 
of the term of future bond issues, whether 
department heads should release press reports 
without review of the city manager’s office, 
methods of co-ordinating adjoining police 
agencies, maintaining public interest in mu- 
nicipal affairs during satisfactory administra- 
tions, and municipal problems created by re- 
cent changes of federal policy. City man- 
agers who have accepted assignments to dis- 
cuss these problems are: C. E. Douglas, R. 
W. Flack, H. D. Palmore, and O. E. Carr. 

At 11:15 A. M. the discussion groups will 
come together for a session on traffic safety, 
at which Sidney J. Williams, director of the 
public safety division of the National Safety 
Council, will address the conference on “Get- 
ting Results in Traffic Safety.” Roger M. 
Evans, city manager of Dubuque, Iowa, will 
preside. 

The luncheon session, with R. W. Rigsby, 
former city manager of Asheville, North Car- 
olina, presiding, will be addressed by Daniel 
W. Hoan, mayor of Milwaukee, on the sub- 
ject of “The Importance of Urban Govern- 
ment,” and by Paul V. Betters, executive 
director, American Municipal Association, 
and secretary of the United States Confer- 
ence of Mayors, on the subject of “The Fed- 
eral Government and the Cities.” 

The entire afternoon of the second day of 
the conference will be given over to the dis- 
cussion of matters pertaining to the city man- 
ager profession, with C. A. Dykstra, city 
manager of Cincinnati, presiding. The sub- 
jects include: 

1. “What Can City Managers Do: (a) 
to Keep Abreast of Proved Administrative 
Practices and Methods? (5) to Strengthen 
the Profession?” by Louis Brownlow, direc- 
tor, Public Administration Clearing House, 
Chicago. 

2. “How Can the Association Training 
Courses be Made Most Useful to the City 
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Manager Profession?” by A. J. Koenig, city 
manager, Ft. Atkinson, Wisconsin. 

3. “What is a Manager’s Duty Toward 
Training Apprentices in the Profession?” by 
C. A. Harrell, city manager, Binghamton, 
New York. 

4. “What Provisions Should Charters 
Contain with Respect to: (a) Qualifications 
of the Manager to Insure the Appointment 
of Qualified Men, and (4) Protecting a Com- 
petent Manager from Unwarranted Removal 
and Still Making Possible Summary Removal 
of the Incompetent?” by A. R. Hatton, chair- 
man, department of political science, North- 
western University. 

5. “To What Extent Should the Asso- 
ciation Concern Itself in the Appointment of 
Trained and Experienced Managers?’ by 
John B. Blandford, Jr., director of safety, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

6. “Which is Preferable from the City 
Manager’s Point of View—a Contract Ap- 
pointment or an Indefinite Term? by John 
N. Edy, city manager, Dallas, Texas. 

7. “What is the Minimum Tenure Before 
a City Manager Should Consider Promotion 
to Another City?” by Paul Morton, city man- 
ager, Lexington, Kentucky. 

These papers will be discussed by H. L. 
Woolhiser, F. R. Buechner, Russell P. Price, 
T. E. Thompson, C. G. Reiter, and F. W. 
Ford, Jr. 


Third Day, September 20 


The morning session, to be devoted en- 
tirely to municipal finance, with C. C. Lud- 
wig, city manager of Albert Lea, Minnesota 
as chairman, will include the following ad- 
dresses: 

1. “The Danger Line in the Reduction 
of Municipal Expenditures,” by Stephen B. 
Story, former city manager, Rochester, New 
York. 

2. “Tax Assessments During a Depres- 
sion,’ by John A. Zangerle, county auditor, 
Cuyahoga County, Ohio. 

3. “New Methods in Financial Adminis- 
tration,” by C. E. Rightor, former city con- 


troller, Detroit, Michigan. 

4. “The Financial Hope of the City,” 
hy Simeon E. Leland, state tax commissioner, 
state of Illinois. 

The discussion will be led by Hollis R. 
Thompson, H. C. Laughlin, and Charles A. 
Carran. 

The luncheon session will be addressed by 
G. Montagu Harris, former assistant secre- 
tary, Ministry of Health, London, England, 
on the subject of “Ideals of Local Self-Gov- 
ernment,” with City Manager C. A. Harrell 
of Binghamton, New York, presiding. 

The early part of the afternoon will be 
devoted to a session on “How to Determine 
an Equitable Pay Basis for Public Employ- 
ees,’ on which Lent D. Upson, director, De- 
troit Bureau of Governmental Research, will 
address the conference. John N. Edy, city 
manager of Dallas, Texas, will preside at this 
session, and the discussion will be led by 
Harvey Walker, associate professor of polit- 
ical science, Ohio State University, and by 
E. L. Mosley, city manager, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado. 

The second afternoon session, convening 
at four o’clock, will be the business session 
of the Association. The executive director 
and Association committees will give their 
reports, followed by the election of officers 
for the coming year. 

The annual banquet will be addressed by: 
Leonard D. White, professor of public ad- 
ministration, The University of Chicago, on 
“Recent Trends in Municipal Administra- 
tion”; and by Arthur Collins, adviser on lo- 
cal government, London, England, on the 
subject of “A British View of Council-Man- 
ager Government.” City Manager C. A. 
Dykstra will preside. 

Ladies are invited to attend all conference 
sessions, luncheons, and banquets. Special 
entertainment features for ladies include an 
informal bridge and tea on Monday, a group 
breakfast and tour of The University of Chi- 
cago campus on Tuesday, and a shopping 
tour and luncheon at Marshall Field and 
Company on Wednesday. 
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ote What the Depression has Done to Cities 
s R. | Some Remarkable Remarks: 
as A. The depression completely changed the face of the tax dollar. 
Careful study of the trends almost compels the belief that the 
d by most pronounced effects are yet to come. 
ecre- The depression has revived a vigorous local movement favoring 
the construction of a municipal power plant. 
land, These citizen activities have resulted in a much more widespread 
Gov- appreciation of the fact that a municipal corporation is operated 
rrell ' for the protection and benefit of the community. 
Improvements can be made at much less cost by contract, and 
essential relief can be given at less cost by direct relief, than by 
ll be “made” work. 
mine } The city was the first to adopt the “share the work” plan and the 
jloy- i six-hour day. 
De- | It is more than probable that revenues from taxation will be the 
will very last to accelerate in response to national recovery. 
city Depression Creates Demand for existed. This same fact also largely accounts 
this Municipal Ownership for very gratifying extensions in health and 
1 by sy C. A, Harreie recreational activities, both of which are ad- 
olit- City Manager, Binghamton, New York mittedly vital to the maintenance of com- 
1 by Population 76,662 munity morale during periods of grave 
rado INCE it is a characteristic of the council- emergency. 
manager plan to bring about reductions In public works perhaps more maintenance 
ning in the cost of government while improving and force-account work has been performed 
ssion service, and since the depression, of its very than would have been undertaken were it 
ctor nature, has resulted in decreasing govern- not for the depression. It is becoming a pro- 
their mental costs along certain lines, it is some- nounced belief, however, that the value so- 
icers what difficult to determine whether certain cially, and certainly economically, of force- 
conditions in Binghamton are the result of account work as a relief measure has been 
by: the change in the form of government or the greatly overemphasized. It is planned dur- 
ad- depression. There are some items which ing 1934 to reduce this type of relief to a 
. on might be attributed to one or the other— minimum since improvements can be made 
stra- largely depending upon the viewpoint of the at much less cost by contract, and since es- 
n lo- observer. sential aid can be given at less cost by direct 
the For example, the welfare department was _ relief than by “made” work. 
fan- an acknowledged weak link in the municipal Binghamton completed at least two proj- 
A. organization chain. Important changes would’ ects of the “made” work type which very 
have been made and the department strength- probably would not have been undertaken 
ence ened regardless of the depression. Because had it not been for the depression. A mu- 
ecial of the increased load and the impetus to nicipal golf course was built, the fees from 
e an improve administrative methods furnished which are expected to meet operating costs 
roup by state supervision, it has been somewhat after 1934. The other improvement was the 
Chi- easier to “‘sell’ the public upon the necessity construction of a centralized plant for the 
ping of departmental changes and enlargements. public works department. The need for this 
and There were many who felt that welfare ad- was very definite but the depression would 





ministration was already overmanned and it 
would have been extremely difficult to have 
brought about the expansion necessary to 
meet the needs had the depression factor not 


~ 


have prevented its being constructed except 
for the fact that it was carried out as a work 
relief project. 

It was the distinct belief of the adminis- 


~ 
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tration which took office in 1932 that there 
were many unnecessary positions in the city 
service. The policy, therefore, would have 
been to reduce the personnel where no civil 
service regulations interfered and to leave 
additional positions vacant as they occurred, 
regardless of the depression. This procedure 
has naturally been accentuated by the desire 
to reduce operating costs to a minimum dur- 
ing the last two or three years. That this 
desire continues to prevail is evidenced by the 
fact that the operating budget for 1933 was 
reduced 141% per cent without service elim- 
ination or curtailment. 

As has been the case throughout the entire 
country, public interest in municipal govern- 
ment has distinctly increased. The most 
tangible local evidence of this newly aroused 
interest in public affairs was a request by the 
Chamber of Commerce that a personnel sur- 
vey be made of the city government. This 
ably conducted study and skillfully prepared 
report, by Fred Telford, has been of much 
assistance to the administration. 

Another not unusual result of the depres- 
sion, when combined with pressure from mu- 
nicipal officials, has been the procurement of 
reductions in electric and gas rates. Further 
negotiations are now under way with the 
local power company for a reduction in mu- 
nicipal lighting and power costs and it is 
believed that these efforts will result in a 25 
per cent decrease in expenses for this serv- 
ice. In this connection it is interesting to 
note that that the depression has revived a 
vigorous local movement favoring the con- 
struction of a municipal power plant. The 
matter has been, and continues to be, a seri- 
ous topic of conversation upon the streets 
and in the council chamber. At this time it is 
impossible to say what the outcome will be 
but the agitation is manifestly a distinct con- 
sequence of the depression. 

In matters of finance the effects of the 
depression are very intimately connected 
with administrative measures and it is espe- 
cially difficult to separate the various ele- 
ments in this field. However, one very 
definite major effect of the depression upon 
the city administration has been that it pre- 
vented a $3 reduction in the tax rate. This 
large saving would have been material evi- 


| September 


dence of reduced governmental operating 
costs and would have been a powerful mes- 
sage to the taxpayers but was impossible to 
place in effect because of the added welfare 
load created and sustained by the depression. 


Changes the Tax Dollar 
sy E. C. Rutz 
City Manager, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Population 54,786 
HE adoption of a “pay-as-you-go” policy 
by Kalamazoo’s first commission-man- 
ager administration in 1918 not only proved 
a sound plan for prosperous years but also 
served to fortify the city against the dis- 
tressing onslaughts of thirteen years later. 
The current depression finds its demoralizing 
effects strongly resisted and the city in a 
position to cope with the attendant abnormal 
unemployment relief problems. 

In 1929 the citizens of Kalamazoo were 
looking forward with immense satisfaction 
to the Fall of 1934 when the last municipal 
bonds would mature and the city would be 
free of debt. Therefore, when it became nec- 
essary in the Fall of 1932 to borrow in order 
to finance unemployment relief, the admin- 
istration found instead of the customary pro- 
tests that the public enthusiastically favored 
the use of term obligations because of the 
urgent necessity to reduce taxes in the face 
of a vast increase in public expenditures. 

The depression completely changed the 
face of the tax dollar, however. In the short 
period of six years, from 1928 to 1933, cap- 
ital expenditures dropped from 20 to 2.8 per 
cent and welfare costs increased from 4 to 30 
per cent. Municipal salaries and wages were 
reduced to levels which the administration 
considered comparable with those prevailing 
in industry. 

Kalamazoo, it is believed, was the first 
city to adopt the “share the work” plan and 
the six-hour day. All service department em- 
ployees, including police, fire, park, welfare, 
public works, and public utilities, are now 
working six hours per day on a 30 to 36 hour 
per week plan. Through the operation of 
this working scheme 125 additional family 
heads were placed on the municipal payroll 
in July, 1932. The office hours of city offi- 
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cials and the clerical forces were not changed 
but they accepted salary reductions averag- 
ing 25 per cent. Both the reduction in daily 
working hours from eight to six and the con- 
sequent 25 per cent loss in wages, as well as 
the slash in salaries of like amount, were 
accepted by all employees in the sharing 
spirit prompted by the times. As a result of 
the changed municipal labor standards a con- 
siderable citizen interest was stimulated and 
the co-operation of industry was secured in 
the solution of many unemployment prob- 
lems in the community. 


Citizen Interest Aroused 


By E. L. Mostey 
City Manager, Colorado Springs, Colorado 
Population 33,237 

ISSESSED of industrial characteristics 

only to a limited degree, Colorado Springs 
was slow in feeling the effects of the first 
wave of the economic storm that had its 
beginning in the Fall of 1929. Likewise, in 
the return to normal conditions, it will doubt- 
less lag behind those cities in its population 
group which are located near the industrial 
centers of the country. The possible ill ef- 
fects of the impending crisis in our national 
economic condition, however, were early 
sensed by members of the city council and a 
successful effort has been made by each suc- 
ceeding administration to lower the cost of 
municipal government since that time. The 
1933 tax roll, for example, is something over 
$150,000 or 26 per cent less than the tax roll 
for the year of 1929. 

These results were accomplished by the 
elimination from the budget of practically 
all improvement items of a permanent nature 
which in prior years had been financed on the 
pay-as-you-go plan from current tax levies. 
At the same time a halt was called upon the 
formation of practically all special improve- 
ment districts which under normal conditions 
would have been established in order to ex- 
tend paving, curb and gutter, storm sewers, 
and other like improvements into those por- 
tions of the city lacking such facilities. Co- 
incident with this reduction made in expendi- 
tures on capital account a determined and 
successful effort was made throughout all 


departments of municipal government to 
keep operating and maintenance expenditures 
to the lowest possible point without sacrific- 
ing the principles of true economy and im- 
pairing the efficiency and morale of the per- 
sonnel. 

It was not until the Summer of 1932 that 
it was found necessary to change the salary 
and wage schedule then in effect throughout 
the several departments, including the mu- 
nicipally owned and operated utilities. On 
July 1 of that year a revised salary and wage 
schedule was put into effect which reduced 
by 7 per cent the monthly compensation of 
employees in the lower pay brackets with the 
reduction increasing on a graduated scale up 
to 15 per cent for those receiving the higher 
salaries. By this means it has been possible 
to avoid a reduction in the number of city 
employees yet continue all essential and de- 
sirable governmental functions without a se- 
rious curtailment of any kind. 

The city of Colorado Springs has for many 
years operated on a balanced budget, met 
all debt service payments promptly and, as 
a result, enjoys a credit rating second to 
none. The depression not so much as threat- 
ened this reputation. 

An indirect but important result of the de- 
pression has been the increased active inter- 
est taken by all classes of citizens in the 
financial and other affairs of the city. These 
citizen activities have resulted in a much 
more widespread appreciation of the fact that 
a municipal corporation is operated for the 
protection and benefit of the community at 
large. 


Appraisal is Difficult 


By Paut A. VoLcKer 
City Manager, Teaneck, New Jersey 
Population 16,513 
T is difficult to point out just what the 
depression has done for or to the town- 
ship of Teaneck. Careful study of the trends 
almost compels the belief that the most pro- 
nounced effects are yet to come. Particularly 
is this likely to be true in Teaneck for, up 
to the present time, it has been possible to 
meet all our obligations, to carry on regular 
municipal activities in a satisfactory manner 
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and, withal, we have made only a 10 per cent 
reduction in salaries. 

It is true that $600,000 worth of assess- 
ment bonds were refunded this year, and that 
$1,400,000 will have to be refunded next 
year. But it is also true that this very same 
refunding operation would have been neces- 
sary even if prosperity had continued be- 
cause of the peculiar maturities schedule set 
up when the special assessment obligations 
were originally issued. Under normal con- 
<litions, however, it has been possible to 
carry out the refunding with greater savings 
to the taxpayers since, under such conditions, 
the bonds could have been sold in the open 
market instead of having to eftect exchanges 
with the present holders. 

Another reason why the effects of the de- 
pressior. have not been startlingly evident in 
Teaneck is that when the present adminis- 
tration assumed office in 1930, what might 
be termed a “depression plan’”’ was placed 
in effect. Expenditures were forthwith cur- 
tailed some 15 per cent and only minor re- 
ductions have since been necessary. Because 
the first cut is always the easiest to make, 
Teaneck has reason to be thankful that the 
initial reduction was relatively large as such 
a policy obviated many annoying small slash- 
ings at frequent later dates. 

Many of the municipal departments have 
also had the advantage of unemployed labor 
during the depression and have actually been 
able to improve the service without propor- 
tional increases in costs. The budget savings 


Editor’s Note: 
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resulting from the use of relief labor were not 
passed back to the people in their entirety, 
however, because appropriation balances 
were transferred to the poor account. The 
township is thus carrying its share of the 
emergency relief load as an operating expense 
and has not issued bonds or notes for the 
aid extended. For only one project, that of 
constructing a high school stadium, were 
bonds issued and then only because it was 
found possible to erect the structure for about 
50 per cent of the previous bid prices. The 
building of this stadium was the major fea- 
ture of the made-work program that was 
carried out in 1932. 

Teaneck is not quite living on a cash basis. 
A cash surplus, available from former years, 
has made up the difference between receipts 
and expenses during the depression. The for- 
tunate collection of various unanticipated 
revenues will suffice to maintain a balanced 
budget this year but grave concern is felt 
about the future. 

Tax delinquencies are mounting continu- 
ally; the collection of taxes will be some 10 
per cent less than last year and the gross col- 
lection will probably not exceed 60 per cent 
of the total amount levied. Each year the 
township accumulates more and more tax 
titles and delinquent assessments. Predict- 
ing the cash position for one year from now 
would be fraught with great danger because 
it is more than probable that revenues from 
taxation will be the very last to accelerate 
in response to national recovery. 


Readers who are inspired by these articles to relate 


the effects of the depression in their own cities are invited to con- 
tribute to these series which will be continued for several months. 
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Municipal Finance Notes 


By CARL H. CHATTERS 


executive Director, Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, Chicago 


Municipal Debts in Three States 


HE total outstanding debts of all gov- 

ernments in the state of Florida was 
$508,229,758 on December 31, 1932. The 
bond principal in default on that date was 
$31,392,182 and the defaulted interest $25,- 
203,600 according to a complete summary of 
Florida’s debts compiled by J. K. Ballinger 
of Tallahassee. 

The debts of Wisconsin municipalities are 
generally well within their ability to pay. 
[he assessed valuation of property for tax 
purposes in 1931 was $5,250,000,000 exclu- 
sive of public utility, railroad, and other 
property assessed directly by the state. 
Based on this valuation the debt expressed 
as a percentage of the valuation is .02 for 
state purposes, 1.46 for county purposes, 
1.87 for cities, villages, and towns, and .17 
for schools, a total of 3.52 per cent. 

While many defaults are found in that 
state, the Michigan Municipal League finds 
that out of 470 municipalities, 168 have no 
indebtedness of any kind, and 61 have only 
self-liquidating utility obligations. Further- 
more, 85 per cent of the municipal debts are 
in the Detroit metropolitan area. There is, 
then, no reason to condemn the credit of all 
municipalities in a state because some are 
in trouble. 


Cities Affected by 1933 Revenue Act 

HE 3 per cent federal electrical energy 

tax imposed by the Revenue Act of 1932 
will not apply to municipal plants after Sep- 
tember 1, 1933, and municipal purchases of 
electrical current will also be exempt. Pri- 
vately owned utilities must absorb the tax 
and not add it to the consumer’s bill. 


Effective July 1, 1933, municipalities may 
purchase gasoline from local dealers or dis- 
tributors and still obtain exemption from the 
federal tax. Neither will the excise taxes 
imposed by Section 620 of the Revenue Act 
of 1932 be imposed on state and local gov- 
ernment purchases, 


Interest on Public Deposits 


O member bank of the Federal Reserve 

System shall pay interest on demand 
deposits under the terms of the Federal Bank- 
ing Act of 1933. Interest may be paid on 
public funds, however, if state laws require 
it. It seems probable, too, that states may 
still pass laws and obtain interest for cities. 


Toward Uniform Accounting 
and Reporting Methods 

5 i HE Municipal Finance Officers’ Associa- 

tion is making a thorough study of the 
financial reports of 250 large cities with a 
view of furthering the development of uni- 
form accounting and reporting methods. 
Preliminary conclusions based on the survey 
of these reports are: (1) Uniform classifica- 
tions and terminology are totally lacking; 
(2) many cities are not able to present bal- 
ance sheets; (3) the reports are prepared for 
the few who know accounting terminology 
and methods rather than for citizens; (4) 
reports should be published earlier; they 
should all have an index or table of contents; 
(5) a complete and simple statement of the 
city’s entire income, expense, and debt is 
needed in every report; and (6) a few cities 
have unusually good reports and the number 
in this class is increasing. 
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Abstracts and Extracts 


Advertising the City’s Wares 


LL over the country tax delinquency is 
undermining the support of municipal 
government. . . The problem needs to be at- 
tacked from all angles. Economy, the elim- 
ination of waste in expenditures, is an im- 
portant angle of attack. . . Making it easier 
for the taxpayer to pay his taxes is another 
important angle. Mailing tax bills to tax- 
payers, permitting taxpayers to pay in quar- 
terly or monthly installments, and accept- 
ing payments at any time in any amount 
whatever of not less than $10 are ways that 
have been suggested. They are worth trying. 
It seems opportune at this time to em- 
phasize still another angle of attack: getting 
the taxpayer to see that his tax money goes 
for something supremely worth while. 
What the city does for its citizens is of first 
importance to their well-being. What is more, 
the taxpayer gets these services at very low 
cost. True, the taxpayer who hasn't the 
money cannot pay, even though he may be 
disposed to give his tax bill priority over 
other claims; but a fuller appreciation by 
taxpayers generally of the value of the mu- 
nicipal services for which they are asked to 
pay might help materially to speed up tax 
collections. Has not the time come when a 
bit of advertising of its wares will pay the 
city government?—WILLIAM C. Beyer in 
Citizens’ Business, Philadelphia Bureau of 
Municipal Research. 


Reduction Pendulum Swinging Back 


 Pebber= have reduced their expenses by 
combining and curtailing departments, 


by reducing salaries, and by limiting pur- 
chases of supplies and materials. But they 
have carried this policy of economy to an 
extreme, and the pendulum is now about to 
swing the other way. Citizens can afford to 
pay the cost of the local government and 
they should pay it. Stringent laws regarding 
the payment of taxes are needed so that the 
growing problem of tax delinquency can be 
met. Tax delinquency has led to numerous 
difficulties in many cities, particularly in the 
matter of debt service. This is one of the 
fixed charges that must be met whether there 


is tax delinquency or not. Some cities have 
actually defaulted, part of them because of 
inability to collect taxes and others because 
of such factors as the bank moratorium 

If a city is certain that all the items in its 
budget should be there and that the amount 

. should be expended . . . then the total of 
all the items must be financed. 

If the individual’s taxes are to be reduced 
materially, however, it is not the municipality 
that should bear the brunt of the reduction. 
It is my opinion, based on considerable 
study, that the five billion dollars spent by 
municipalities—out of the total of ten bil- 
lions expended by all government agencies in 
the United States, as reported by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board—cannot 
be substantially reduced ——C. E. RicHTor 
in Civil Engineering, August, 1933. 


Political Bosses Keep Hands Off 
Jobs and Salaries 


E have no political boss in Cincinnati. 

I have never been asked by a politician 
to make any appointments. The manager 
has not been asked to make an appointment, 
and I have told him if ever any politician or 
any political group becomes insistent all he 
has to do is to tell me and I will take it before 
the people of Cincinnati. When the present 
charter group went into power, we found 
about five thousand employees in the service 
of the city who had all been appointed by 
the political association that dominated the 
political affairs of Cincinnati before Mr. 
Seasongood began his first term, and though 
we were importuned by politicians to turn 
them out and to put in charter sympathizers, 
not One man or woman was dispossessed of 
his job. We allowed them to stay in the city 
hall, and we told them that if an employee 
contributed to any political fund, be that 
fund charter, Republican, or Democratic, he 
would be discharged from his position. In 
that way we keep the dirty hands of the 
politicians out of the pockets of city employ- 
ees, and permit them to retain all of the sal- 
aries that they have earned.—Russe_t WIL- 
son, mayor of Cincinnati, Ohio, in Munict pai 
Finance, August, 1933. 
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News of the Month 


EDITED BY ORIN F. NOLTING 


Police Chiefs Urge a Unified 
Attack on Racketeering 


HE annual conference of the Interna- 

tional Association of Chiefs of Police 
held in Chicago on July 31 to August 3 was 
the most successful ever held in the history 
of the Association mainly because it was 
organized on an institute basis. The central 
theme which was voiced repeatedly was the 
need of a greater co-ordination in law en- 
forcement authorities throughout the coun- 
try. The recent interest manifested by the 
federal government in securing more unified 
administration of justice, particularly with 
reference to major crimes, was hailed en- 
thusiastically. It was believed that racket- 
eering was the most serious problem of police 
officials and that its repression required the 
unified attack of police, prosecutors, courts, 
press, and business men. We may expect that 
racketeering will be given some death wallops 
if action is taken upon a resolution, adopted 
unanimously, which provides that the Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Police will 
join with the American Bar Association, the 
governmental organizations represented by 
the Public Administration Service, news- 
paper editors, and advertising organizations 
in the concerted attack. 

Technical sessions were held each morn- 
ing on such subjects as traffic control, the 
selection and training of personnel, juvenile 
offender problems, and the use of modern 
science in crime solution. The section on 
personnel recommended that higher stand- 
ards of entrance into the police service and 
of police training be set up. L. J. O’Rourke 
of the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion has developed a police recruit’s examina- 
tion which was recommended for use by 
police departments throughout the country. 
Copies may be obtained by writing Dr. 
O’Rourke at Washington. The patrolman’s 
examinations of the Bureau of Public Per- 
sonnel Administration were also recom- 
mended. A more critical review of proba- 
tioners was believed to be desirable as the 
aptitude of the men for police work could be 
definitely determined at this time. A greater 


length of training period for recruits and an 
improvement in the methods of instructors 
was felt desirable. 

A. R. Hatton of Northwestern University 
recommended the abolishment of small units 
for law enforcement and the greater co-opera- 
tion of police agencies on a state and national 
basis. 

The Association requested the assistance 
of the Public Administration Service in 
carrying on its program of service and in its 
committee work. Chief Charles A. Wheeler 
of Bridgeport, Connecticut, was elected 
president and it was decided to hold the next 
conference in Washington, D. C.—Dona.tp 
C. Stone, director of surveys, Public Ad- 
ministration Service. 


Fifty-eight Large Cities Reduce 
Assessed Valuations 


WENTY-FIVE American cities of over 

fifty thousand population have a greater 
assessed valuation of real property in 1933 
than in 1929, while fifty-eight other cities in 
the same population group report reduced 
valuations ranging from a very small per- 
centage up to as high as 48 per cent in Pon- 
tiac, Michigan, 40 per cent in Detroit, 33 per 
cent in Cleveland, and 28 per cent in Toledo 
and Cleveland Heights, Ohio, according to a 
report just issued by the American Munici- 
pal Association. Some of the larger cities 
that have slightly greater assessed valuations 
than in 1929 are Pittsburgh, Buffalo, New- 
ark, Rochester, Dallas, Memphis, and Syra- 
cuse and Albany, New York, and Erie and 
Reading, Pennsylvania. In two-thirds of the 
fifty-eight cities that have lowered their 
assessed valuations, the reduction was made 
by order of the city or county assessor. In 
other instances it was made by order of the 
state tax commission or state board of equal- 
ization or by action of the county board or 
city council. In one-third of these cities that 
have lowered assessed valuations the reduc- 
tion was effected by a straight percentage 
cut. Fifty-four of the ninety cities report- 
ing have made a new reassessment since 
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1929, thirty have not done so, and six did 
not reply on this point. It is of interest to 
note that forty-six of the fifty-eight cities 
that have reduced the assessed valuation on 
real property report that the reduction was 
not made at the request of property owners; 
only six cities stated definitely that the re- 
duction was the result of such requests. A 
copy of the complete report may be obtained 
from the American Municipal Association, 
Drexel Avenue at 58 Street, Chicago, for 
fifty cents. 


Milwaukee Surveys Delinquent 
Tax Property 


SEARCH of thousands of delinquent tax 

items in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, with a 
view of liquidating outstanding taxes has 
revealed some amazing facts. A study of 
fourteen thousand delinquent tax items, in- 
volving $1,200,000 and covering the years 
1914 to 1929, has been completed, and a 
further search of the 1930 outstanding taxes 
totaling $1,850,000 is now under way. 

Active enforcement of collection of delin- 
quent taxes was started about eight months 
ago. As a result more than $350,000 of de- 
linquent taxes outstanding since 1929 or prior 
have been collected so far, and many real 
estate owners are now paying regular install- 
ments. In addition, a stimulating effect upon 
redemption of delinquent taxes of subsequent 
years has become very noticeable. 

The delinquent tax data gathered from the 
records of the city and county treasurers 
were supplemented by search of the records 
of the register of deeds to determine the 
names of the present owners of the property. 
The next step was to ascertain the correct 
address of all persons who owned property 
on which taxes were delinquent. All of this 
information was filed and properly indexed so 
that the daily record of taxes paid at the city 
treasurer’s office could be checked against 
the delinquent tax file and thus kept up-to- 
date. 

With the preliminary research completed 
and the filing system established, notices 
were sent to delinquent property owners. 
The responsive attitude of most taxpayers 
was more than gratifying to city officials 
who interviewed these taxpayers. Delin- 
quents who did not respond immediately 
received a second and if necessary a third 
and final notice. The city has adopted the 
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policy to enforce collection of delinquent 
taxes by tax deed only in such cases where 
notices are being ignored completely. No- 
tice of application for the tax deed is then 
served by the sheriff, and the law provides 
an additional ninety-day period for the re- 
demption of the outstanding taxes before a 
tax deed can be granted. 

Reasons given by property owners for not 
having paid their taxes were carefully noted 
in each case and a survey of the files indi- 
cates the reasons in order of their impor- 
tance: continuous unemployment resulting 
in insufficiency of income; advice given by 
officers of financing organizations not to pay 
taxes; lack of direct contact between tax col- 
lection agency and taxpayers; unfamiliarity 
with tax matters; real estate operators over- 
loaded with vacant property from which they 
derived no income; income on improved 
property greatly reduced, legal entangle- 
ments as to ownership of property anticipat- 
ing the loss of property through foreclosure; 
property purchased with the false under- 
standing that all prior taxes had been paid; 
ignorance of fact that taxes can be redeemed 
in installment payments; deliberate refusal 
to pay even though able to do so; large fam- 
ilies; poor investments; and frozen assets. 

The investigation has led to the observa- 
tion that the average citizen just pays the 
creditors who are persistent collectors and 
that taxes are not paid promptly because 
city and county treasurers have never per- 
sisted in enforcing collection. EpWARD 
GRIEB, city real estate agent, Milwaukee. 


Eight Cities and Two Counties 
to Vote on Manager Plan 

IGHT cities and two counties will vote 

this fall on the adoption of council- 
manager government. Richmond, Kentucky 
(6,495), will vote on November 7 on adopt- 
ing the provisions of the state council-man- 
ager enabling act; Ellsworth (3,557), Rock- 
land (9,075), and South Portland (13,840), 
Maine, will vote early in September on the 
adoption of council-manager charters enacted 
by the 1933 legislature; and four New Jer- 
sey cities, Cliffside (15,267), Fort Lee (8,- 
759), Garfield (29,739), and Westwood (4,- 
861), will vote on September 12 on the 
adoption of the provisions of the state coun- 
cil-manager enabling act. Henrico County, 
Virginia (30,310), of which Richmond is 
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the county seat will vote on September 19 on 
the adoption of the county-manager plan, 
and Roanoke County, Virginia (35,289), 
will hold a referendum on a similar proposal 
earlier in the same month. 

Two Virginia counties and a small Ohio 
city recently defeated proposals to adopt the 
council-manager plan. The voters of Prin- 
cess Anne County, Virginia (16,282), on 
June 29 cast eight hundred votes for and 
1,986 against the county-manager plan, and 
Northampton County, Virginia (18,565), on 
August 2 defeated a similar proposal by a 
vote of 931 to 387. In the Ohio city of Mi- 
amisburg (5,518) the voters on August 6 
turned down the manager plan by a vote of 
801 to 687. 

Three cities, Ashland (22,074) and Padu- 
cah (33,541), Kentucky, and Elmira, New 
York (47,397), will elect their first councils 
under council-manager government in No- 
vember and the plan will become effective 
early in January, 1934. Albemarle County, 
Virginia (26,981) also will elect its first 
council under the county-manager plan in 
November, the council to take office in 
January, 1934. 


Mayors to Hold First Annual 
Conference in Chicago 


HE United States Conference of Mayors, 

consisting of the mayors of the 189 cities 
of over fifty thousand population and organ- 
ized early in 1933 with headquarters in Chi- 
cago, will hold its first annual conference at 
the Congress Hotel in Chicago on September 
22 and 23. Mayor James M. Curley of Bos- 
ton, president of the Conference, announces 
that “it will be the most important meeting 
of mayors ever held.” Harold L. Ickes, sec- 
retary of the interior and public works ad- 
ministrator, has accepted an invitation to 
address the mayors at a banquet which will 
be the concluding feature of Mayors’ Day 
at the World’s Fair, September 23. Speeding 
up the public works program to relieve dis- 
tress and ease the financial burdens of cities 
during the coming winter will be given 
especial attention. Acute problems of mu- 
nicipal debt adjustment, refinancing of ma- 
turing municipal bonds, and tax delinquency 
also will be discussed. Frank Couzens, 


mayor of Detroit, will relate the experience 
of Detroit’s attempt to work itself out of the 
financial problems caused by serious eco- 


nomic conditions; Ray T. Miller, mayor of 
Cleveland, is scheduled to tell of housing and 
slum clearance activities in his city; and 
Mayor A. J. Rossi of San Francisco will ad- 
dress the conference on the advantages of 
reorganizing municipal government so as to 
meet the needs of metropolitan areas. The 
United States Conference of Mayors is 
working aggressively to bring about closer 
relationships between the federal government 
and the cities. 


How to Get Federal Money 
for Low-Cost Housing 


NFORMATION required by the Federal 
Administration of Public Works to be 

filed with preliminary applications for loans 
for low-cost housing or slum clearance proj- 
ects is outlined in Circular No. 4 issued on 
August 11. The circular indicates that in 
order to save unnecessary expense in prepar- 
ing detailed plans, specifications, and finan- 
cial statements, only the information listed 
will be required for the preliminary applica- 
tion. 

The data required include information 
about the applicant, time required for con- 
struction, details as to the character of the 
project, a description of the proposed operat- 
ing and management organization, a sum- 
marized cost and income statement, and cer- 
tain planning and related data. Under the 
heading of planning, the government would 
want to know whether or not the project is 
part of a larger plan or long-range program 
of development, whether there is a city or 
regional planning board and a housing board, 
whether the community is part of a metro- 
politan district, and if so, whether the proj- 
ect is co-ordinated with the plan for metro- 
politan development. The government would 
also want to know what the views of the 
planning or housing board were with regard 
to the project and whether it had been ap- 
proved by governmental and civic bodies. 

If the examination of the application in- 
dicates that the project is of a satisfactory 
character, the applicant will be encouraged 
to prepare the additional plans and data re- 
quired for the final application. Applica- 
tions, together with supporting data, must be 
submitted in duplicate direct to the adminis- 
trator of public works, division of housing, 
Washington, D. C., and not to the state ad- 
visory board. 
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Harold L. Ickes, public works adminis- 
trator, has announced that no consideration 
would be given to housing projects in which 
investigation disclosed evidence that the land 
required was being boosted in price on pros- 
pects of government loans for housing con- 
struction. Mr. Ickes announced on August 
17 that tentative approval had been given 
to five housing projects and that thirty other 
housing projects were under consideration. 


Texas Adopts Home Rule 
For Counties 


COUNTY home-rule amendment to the 
constitution of the state of Texas, 
adopted on August 26 by a more than two- 
to-one vote, provides that counties with a 
population of 62,000 or more may adopt a 
home rule charter. The amendment also 
provides that counties with less than 62,000 
inhabitants may adopt a home rule charter 
provided the legislature by a two-thirds vote 
authorizes the county to do so. Thirteen 
counties now have a population of over 
62,000 and three other counties—Gregg, 
Smith, and Montgomery — have approxi- 
mately that population. An enabling act 
passed by the legislature early this year and 
outlining the procedure by which charter 
commissions are to be formed, methods of 
submitting the charter to the voters, and so 
on, went into effect immediately upon the 
adoption of the amendment. It is worth 
noting that the amendment includes a pro- 
vision for the partial or complete merging 
of the governments of the cities and towns 
in the county with the county government. 
This is the first step in Texas toward 
county-manager government. Under the leg- 
islation now in effect, the thirteen counties 
with more than 62,000 inhabitants may call 
an election to name delegates to a county 
convention at which a charter commission 
would be named to draft a charter for sub- 
mission to the people. It is possible that 
some of the counties if they act at once can 
be operating under a new form of govern- 
ment by January 1. The county home rule 
amendment was drafted almost three years 
ago by a committee of the Fort Worth 
Chamber of Commerce. The bill was pre- 
sented in the 1932 legislature and passed the 
lower house but was killed in the senate by 
one vote. This year it was carried almost 
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unanimously.—JAMEs R. Curtis, city judge, 
Longview, Texas. 


Recent City Manager Appointments 


a H. Bonner. a former official of 
a local oil company and a resident of 
Long Beach for many years, became the new 
city manager of Long Beach, California on 
July 7. He succeeds E. S. Dobbin. 

Ky Le Bruce has succeeded Elmer C. Bar- 
ton as city manager of Bluefield, West Vir- 
ginia. 

F. C. ELtsey was recently appointed city 
manager of Yale, Oklahoma, succeeding Ed 
McClary who had served in that capacity 
since October, 1929. 

Georce L. Hackney of Lexington, North 
Carolina, became city manager of Asheville, 
North Carolina on June 29. He succeeds R. 
W. Rigsby who resigned on May 15. 

A. P. Hancock, city manager of Crystal 
City, Texas, since November, 1928, became 
city manager of Kerrville, Texas, on Septem- 
ber 1. He succeeds R. B. Ellis who had been 
city manager of Kerrville for five years. 

BLAINE HANSEN was appointed city man- 
ager of Beloit, Wisconsin on July 1, succeed- 
ing Palmer Hamilton who had been manager 
for one year. 

C. C. HoLpEN was appointed city man- 
ager of El Reno, Oklahoma, on July 15 to 
succeed J. H. Bender who had served as 
manager for three years. 

WALTER T. KELLOGG was recently ap- 
pointed the first county manager of San 
Mateo County, California. Mr. Kellogg was 
the local manager of the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company. 

NELSON G. Lyons has become city man- 
ager of Oak Park, Michigan, succeeding W. 
H. Brooks. 


T. C. MARSHALL became city manager of 
Rock Hill, South Carolina, on July 3. He 
succeeds W. P. Goodman who resigned to 
become assistant general manager of the Fed- 
eral Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

W. W. Mynatrt, director of service in 
Knoxville, Tennessee, on August 15 was ap- 
pointed city manager to fill the vacancy left 
by Neil Bass, who resigned to accept a posi- 
tion with the Tennessee Valley Authority. 





